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Bindu: You have spent thirty years teaching music; I don't know where to begin. It is not 
an easy life—looking after your own music and teaching so much as well. 


Panditji: Yes it is not an easy life; throughout my life I have been struggling of course, but 
not for my personal self. I wanted to serve music, to contribute something; of course I have 
taught so many students, and they are well known in the country, doing well for themselves. 


Bindu; What are the differences between the way you learnt and the way you taught? 


Panditji: Lot of differences. Let me give you some examples from my learning period. 
I mean the attitude of my gurus and my own attitude as a student. 

Iam a disciple of two gurus—first, the respected Shri B.N. Dattaji at Lahore, from whom 
I received vigorous training for five years, from 1942 to 1947, before my migration to Delhi. It 
was my luck that he was such a kind and large hearted person. His style was Kirana, but he 
was definitely inspired by Abdul Karim Khan saheb. He used to give me lessons daily, playing 
thekaa' himself. Whatever, whenever I demanded, he gave me everything with blessings, 
although he was very shy about singing in public himself. We used to compel him to sing. 
Even I used to play tabla for him during his broadcast and other public performances. Later, he 
became so friendly—by chance if one day I missed going to see him, he will come to my house 
and shout—why haven't you come today? And he will take me to the cinema, particularly the 
English movies, which he didn’t like to see alone. I am rather shameful that I could not serve 
him, as much as I would have wished to, due to my own circumstances. And that gem of a 
person did not ever grudge this. One day when he and I were alone, I was touching his feet, 
requesting him to ask me for any sewaa.? Immediately he became serious, and said, “Sewaa 
karoge?” I said, “Yes.” Then the reply was, “All right, then the way I have taught you, you 
have to teach the same way. This is the sewaa for me, this is the sewaa for music.” And I think 
Thave fulfilled that pledge throughout my life till now. 

Dattaji knew that I was inspired by and inclined towards Amir Khansaheb’s style, even 
when I was under his guidance. Instead of feeling bad, he said once, “you go to Delhi to Amir 
Khansaheb, and if there is any trouble I will help you monetarily.” It was then the country 
was divided and we migrated to Delhi and I was lucky to become a disciple of Ustad Amir 
Khan. After enough hanky-panky Khansaheb agreed to accept me as his gandaa-band 
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disciple.* The first thing in the ceremony, he told in front of the public,“Whatever I teach 
you, you are not to impart it unless the gandaa formality is done.” 


Bindu: Then which guru did you follow, and how? 


Panditji: After a couple of years—after partition—I had to take up music as profession 
also. Of course, there was a certain duality in my mind about the different instructions of 
both my gurus. Upto sometime I did observe the instructions of both of them but later, when 
I was attached to institutions, then the situation became different. But so far as my sincerity 
is concerned I did not hide anything in any situation from any of my students. 


Bindu: You have students from both the traditional gandaa-band and institutional cat- 
egory; which of these was more satisfying? 

Panditji: It is all the same. Even the gandaa-band shaagird’ may not respect you after 
learning. And an institutional student may be a very serious disciple, because faith and 
humility does not lie in the sacred thread alone. In general, the values of this relationship, 
between the guru and the shaagird, have become feeble. 


Bindu: Here the magic is... 


Panditji: Faith. Faith is the basis of the guru-shishya paramparaa. Students have to be 
serious and devoted towards their art and guru. According to the Bhagvad Gita, 


‘Dhyaanamoolam guroh moortee, errr The Hee 
Poojaamoolam guroh padam, YOR VE TA, 
Mantramoolam guroh vaakyam, WAT Te aT, 
Mokshamoolam guroh kripaap.’ WeAyTH TOE FT | 


The guru's form is the root of medication; 
The guru's feet are the root of worship; 
The guru's word is the root of mantra; 
The guru's grace is the root of liberation. 


Bindu: What about the days when you began learning from Ustad Amir Khansaheb? 


Panditji: | am very sure, no one can afford the way he used to teach. He will start by 
questioning before teaching, as he had all the advanced students of the country to teach. 
First of all he will ask—what is your opinion about a particular raga, how to deal with it; how 
will you make the sapaat and bal; then he will teach accordingly and tell you the secrets, give 
you the clues. Not like today's teaching; today the students want spoonfeeding throughout 
se lives. In those days of learning and teaching, students had to work very hard them- 
selves. 


Bindu: Self-effort giving the best results. 


Panditji: Yes, that gives the power. For students that is very essential. 
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Bindu: Learning from Khansaheb involved a lot of effort on your own. In fact, your 
becoming his disciple is a story by itself. 

Panditji: Yes, a story by itself. I was already a broadcasting artist when I met him for the 
first time, but by then I was intent upon becoming his disciple. And with this intention I called 
on him. But he turned my request down, on the ground that “you, young men of today, you 
do not take music seriously and never presevere...” But this setback did not prevent me from 
calling on him several times in the hope that sooner or later, he would yield. Then one day I 
found him in a happy mood, and I made bold to tell him that “now onwards I will never request 
you and a time will come, when you will yourself call me and wish to teach me.” 


Gradually, my music came under the notice of many, and during one of his trips to Calcutta, 
Amir Khansaheb was told by someone that there was this boy named Amarnath, he was a 
good singer, and his rendering resembles ‘your gayaki’, and he began to hear my music 
attentively. He was so impressed that it did not take long before he decided to make me his 
disciple. Even now I recall with reverence and pleasure the words with which he said it: “Ab 
rasam adaa kar he lo,” 


Bindu: ‘You might as well formalize the relationship!” 
Panditji: Yes... 
Bindu: And the rest is history, What about your experiences while learning from him? 


Panditji: In the initial days of our association he used to put me through various tests. On 
one such occasion, he asked me to perform a particular tan of Bheem Palasee, which was a 
variety of odd-patterned tans. For three days J tried—I hardly slept or ate—but could not get 
it. Then my friend Jaidev, the music director (we were staying together at the time) told 
Khansaheb, “the will not survive this way, please tell him how to do it”; and Khansaheb then 
explained the tan to me, and immediately I was able to render it correctly, to my great joy. 


Bindu: What was the tan? 


Panditji: Very simple. There is the straight tan—Sa Ga Pa Ga Ma Ni, Ma Pa Sa; in its 
beginning he added Ma. That Ma was somehow a hurdle, just Jike a race horse has a hurdle 
before the race. I couldn't understand the 'system' of Ma. On another occasion, I had taken 
a month's leave to visit Khansaheb, who was staying in Bombay. I was with the External 
Services of AIR, as Music Supervisor, under Ravi Shankar, composing songs there as well. 
Tused to visit him practically every day during the period. Khansaheb did teach me the asthai 
in Darbaree then, but for the antaraa he asked me to come on the 13th day. And on that day 
he said casually, it is lying somewhere in the suitcase, I will tell you some other time. 

But I kept tolerating these difficulties and they brought me closer and closer to him. And 
there came a time, when he began to trust me so much that he would consult me about what 
to sing and also about his family affairs. 
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Bindu: We Ul, teaching is a great art, but learning is a greater one. It is said that for him who 
has craved arad been intoxicated by the sur,° the feeling for learning comes naturally and the 
art of learnin g is cultivated in due course. 


Panditji: Lnspire your teacher and you will learn. In fact no one teaches no one. It is 
already there with the jigyaasu’ and you have to awaken the jigyaasu's jigyaasaa,® or in 
other words, to stimulate him to see what is there in him or her through grammar and shaastras, 
That is the teacher's job. 

Whosoever has been able to successfully inspire the student is a good teacher, or guru. 
Of course, it takes a long time and a good heart from both sides, then gradually the guru 
stops the spo-onfeeding, though the guru is still with them at all the stages. 

Much later the student and teacher should be occasionally separated to enable the stu- 
dent to grow on his own. A soft plant cannot grow independently under the shadow of a big 
tree. The frequency of continuous meetings with the guru should be lesser and lesser. But 
not totally stopped till your guru is alive. Because guru's experience will always be ahead. 
When student becomes guru, then he will feel the same way. 

Now let us discuss the technicalities of the teaching of music. First of all, you must go to 
the guru whose music you like. All styles and systems are good. It is up to you which colour 
you want. Then be with the person whose music you like, and learn from him. Follow his 
technique, tolerate his behaviour—it may suit you or not—and try to understand his mind. 
Whatever you get out of the master take it as prasad, gift, a gurumantra, and practise very 
seriously. Your practise will definitely inspire your teacher to give you more and more. 
Question him , but don't argue with him, he will tell you, according to his style, what is what. 
Here, one thing is very essential to understand—your voice must be to his type, and his 
style should be to your liking. It is like this—if your voice is suitable for Thumre singing, it 
does not mear that you should go to a Dhrupad teacher. If it has all the qualities for Khayal 
singing then be careful which gharana—I mean the style—will suit your voice and tempera- 
ment. You musst not be inspired by the visual mannerism of your teacher's singing, as music 
is hundred per cent an audio-drama. 


Bindu: It is very easy to say this, but it's a serious matter; many students are heavily 
affected by the visual aspects of musical performances, To re-direct the mind from eye to 
purely ear cara take years. Or may never happen at all. 


Panditji: In fact, this is a task for the students. We say it is listening and teaching, but 
listening is possible through ears, not eyes. You have to be careful about using your ears only. 


Bindu: Let us now move to your own teaching method. 


Pandit : Generally, | am free to select the students suitable for learning music. Sometimes 
mi institutions we can be pressurized a little, But generally I select the students myself, and 
most of the tinne my institution does not fail me. 

Then, there are the circumstances of individual students, which help them do more oF 
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less. Whatsoever be the level of the students, beginner or advanced, I must start with a 
series of exercises in sargam, in laya, with correct and natural pronunciation, and these 
exercises | try to teach them in sampoorna ragas'’—they are a couple of such series. First 
nine or ten, then another bunch of series, then another, then the questions and answers of 
the series, in musical words /aut-palat. When the ground for vocalization is ready, then the 
raga in which they have done the exercises, I prefer to teach that. Then automatically the 
differences between that (mere scale) and the raga comes. The other essentials of the ragas, 
the keynotes, are told. Then the badhat starts. That also in sargam. Little bit of akar, then the 
bandish comes, then the bandish is set into tala, then the small and big sentences of the alap 
are gradually fitted into the tala; the student is supposed to practise up to the extent to be 
able to catch the same from any interval of the tala. 

The third stage of the alap, the bol-alap'’ comes, so that vowels and consonants sound 
mature, round and natural. Then the previous exercises are converted into tans, bal, sapat, 
choot, bol-tan, sawal-jawab,” etc. etc. Then the ‘item’ is ready to be served in a plate 
(laughs). Then the same procedure with another raga, and another, and another with the 
same exercises in the background, with a little change, in other ragas. 

Then the student should also try to compose and write the notation because unless you 
develop the habit of composing, you cannot achieve the ultimate freedom. 


Bindu: Generally speaking, what are the qualities that help a student progress fast? 


Panditji: The utmost sincerity—from both sides, the guru as well as the disciple. And 
right selection of guru by shishya and vice-versa. 


Bindu: For as the guru he is the path itself... 
Panditji: Yes. But not the goal. 


Bindu: Oh yes, 1 do understand that. That has also to be understood clearly... Could you 
throw some light on the teaching methods of other gharanas? 


Panditji: Oh! Sure! Of course, not in as much detail as of my own gharana, but still. Let us 
take Patiala. There is not much to be said about the series of tans or regular patterns in 
patterns, but they definitely have a chain of phirat,’* complicated rings, and rings under 
Tings which are taught in slow to fast tempo, that also with bol or akar. Not generally with 
sargam. If at all sargam is done sometimes, it is more like a ritual—not as a part of the 
traditional style. Very popular in the Patiala gharana is a musical term, jagah, or jagah 
nikalvaana,"* or Jagah kehenaa. \t means any twist, murkee,'> phanda,'® taught orally and 
learnt as it is. The trend is not towards developing gradual alap or badhat. Big or small raga 
you don't know what is coming next. Because there is no composing scheme behind it. The 
basic thing is to make the piece shine more and more in khula"’ akar, making it highly present- 
able. Chhoot and sapat are really full of sparkle and full of bravado. I belong to Punjab and 
having lived there for so many years... I used to see so much devotion for learning and 
teaching there, and such a lovable attitude of the old masters towards music. 
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Pandit Amarnath teaching at the Shriram Bharatiya Kala Kendra in the early 1980s. The student 
receiving falim is Nabarun Bhattacharya. 
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Bindu: Lately, there has been a lot of influence of Thumre on the Patiala musicians. 


Panditji: Right from the time of Bade Ghulam Ali Khan; J have heard many musicians 
before him, they were definitely different. 


Bindu: | would like you to point out the basic differences between the teaching methods 
of Kirana and Indore gharanas, which has created the distinction between the two gayakis. 


Panditji: Badhat is the highlight of Kirana, based on sarangi-fingering methods. No 
pause, no commas, generally just run through. The pause is a marked difference between the 
two gayakis. Apparently for a layman this does not seem much of a difference. But actually 
there is a lot. For the pause becomes a distinct feature in the Indore gharana. Further, the 
pause becomes more meaningful when the badhat has a merukhand base. Merukhand itself 
suggests the pauses. And helps design the architecture of the gayaki. As far as tan is 
concemed, Kirana's own tan is not much by itself. Whereas Indore has tremendous flow in 
tan, again due to selected varieties of merukhand, which helps attempt risky jumps, and 
unusual patterns of chhoot, bal, sapat, gamak etc. Even the smallest tan conceived by the 
Indore musicians becomes a challenge for the accompanists, and the accompanists can 
often create a dhandal (jumble). 


Bindu: The jhumra'* is more popular with... 


Panditji: One thing is to be noticed. That the tala used in both the gharanas is so vilambit,'® 
and the asthai completed in one circle, that one circle makes much difference between ektala 
(12 beats) and jhumra (14 beats)—you get two matras*’ more. Whereas the laya of the 
composition (asthai) is generally the same as with other gharanas. It is this way Jhumra is of 
56 inner beats, and 14 apparent. Ektala is 48, with 12 apparent. Kirana and Indore people 
generally say, we sing chhappan-matra jhumra." 


Bindu: Since we are discussing teaching methods, and you have already elaborated on 
the Indore teaching method which has a merukhand base, could you explain in more detail 
the ‘sarangi fingering’ method, used as a base of badhat, in the teaching of the Kirana style 
although a little of this has been discussed already in the gayaki chapter [,the third chapter 
of the book]. This will help us to understand better the Kirana gayaki, as different from 
Indore. 


Panditji: There is nothing all that difficult to understand intellectually. With the fingering 
of the sarangi the maximum variations can be made, and the same are taught in sargam to the 
vocalist. It will not be too much if in simple words I try to compare the technique with that of 
the harmonium singers. If you go on practising harmonium, it will definitely start striking (to 
the mind) more and more details in music. The difference is between harmonium and sarangi; 
sarangi is more tuneful, truthful to the shruti, and the basis of this technique, the tremendous 
badhat of Kirana musicians, is in front of you. This is one of the vocalizing facility which is 
provided by the sarangi. 
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Bindu: T have not asked you much about the Sehsawan-Rampur gharana. Could we take 
up this gayaki here now? 

Panditji: Yes, as you have pointed out, I must first speak about the gharana itself. Major- 
ity of these musicians were from Gwalior; so I consider them, gayaki-wise, like Gwalior. As far 
as their separate identity of Sehsawan or Rampur is concerned, that was because Rampur 
durbar was a centre of musicians and the maximum number was from Gwalior. May be a little 
influence of Agra style has been there, because sometimes Sehsawan musicians are heard 
doing a little bit of tom-nom”’—initiating Agra's vocalization. Bahadur Hussain Khan, Inayat 
Khan, even Mushtaq Hussain Khan (who was known as Mushtaq Hussain Khan of Rampur, 
and not of Sehsawan), and their inter-gharana marriages are also the reason for claiming 
separate identity of the gharanas. Otherwise like any other gharana, likely to be influenced 
by other gharanas from time to time—that has resulted in this style. You may call it Sehsawan 
or Rampur, Rampur was only responsible for collecting them together at one stage. Very 
much like the Jaipuriyas being called Kohlaapuriyaas at a later stage—though their style 
was the same. In the Sehsawan-Rampur gharana also, the variety of musical features is the 
same as with Gwalior, The teaching method is also that of Gwalior. 


Bindu: We now move to Agra. 


Panditji: As I said earlier on, it is a Dhrupad-based gharana. The technique of teaching 
Khayal is like that of Dhrupad. Clear-cut laya, open akar, influence of jod, tom-nom alap, 
which is taught like dhrupad. The gamak of dhrupad is rendered in akar in the Khayal. These 
are the specialities of Agra teaching. 


Bindu: We now move to a very prominent question in modern times. The gharana is 
considered a dying phenomenon. 


Panditji: A most crucial question. I will repeatedly point out that the gharana is to be 
understood by karma,” not janma,”> Gharana karam set hota hai, janam se nahi.26 Musi- 
cally it means a style of music, a style of gayaki, and not a label you acquire by being bom 
into a particular ‘gali-mohalla’”’, so if it is taken and understood as only a style of music, it 
will never die. Gharana is not a social family, it is a particular school of teaching and thought 
approach. All the roses will be roses, may be from any place. And other flowers come under 
the flower category, not the category of the place to which they belong or from where they 
are brought. 


Bindu: But are not the particular flavours of the gayaki being lost? 


Panditji: No, it is not that, no flavour is lost. Sometimes a flavour is mixed with another 
flavour. A good cook knows what Tecipe requires which ingredients. He will use less and less 
and give you the best results, whereas he who does not know the basis of cooking will 
definitely overdo the ingredients and spoil the dish, Or, in other words, to have an eye for 
what suits what is the test of aesthetic capacity. 
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Bindu: What is your comment on the contemporary gharana and gayaki situation in 
Hindustani music? 


Panditji: As far as preserving of the style is concerned, the situation is not good. As I 
hinted earlier, people don't learn properly or from the proper person. The tendency of mug- 
ging up is almost everywhere. The hunger for getting more and more programmes in the artist 
is the reason for this desperation. Artist is not yet matured, not tested by the elders [or] 
properly blessed; he jumps onto the stage and gets performances. Over-socialising can get 
you more chances to perform, but not the proper standard of music. 


Bindu: What is the government's attitude to gharana teaching in the country? 


Panditji: Despite the fact that scholarship-holders not only from within the country but 
also from Bangladesh and Afghanistan come through the Education Ministry year after year 
to study music and dance from so many gurus in the country, the contribution of these 
artists is not recognized by the ministry. 

Bindu: What about emerging gharanas and gayakis—the concept of change within tradi- 
tion. 

Panditji: Change for change's sake is not a concept. Mugging up is not a concept. 
Shaking up or disturbing a concept is no concept. Still, there is plenty to think about and 
improvise within your own style. There is no limit to making your style sharp. Follow your 
own style and search further and further. 


Bindu: Does this mean that the khichdi gayakis—that are mostly being heard today—are 
the result of musicians escaping this search within their own styles? 


Panditji: Yes! Well-said—the khichdi styles. Definitely if you mix anything something 
will come out of it, but is it worth presenting, and calling style? Worth being proud of? Put 20 
things into a pot and on the fire, something will definitely come of it. 


Bindu: The question about searching within means a gayaki can never be exhausted even 
by a great musician. 


Panditji: Yes—still more and more possibilities remain. That is why itis said, naad samudra 
ko mahaa kathin rasa.* Attitude of the musician should not be entertaining. It should 
always be creative. 


Bindu: Regardless of the immediate response? 
Panditji: Oh yes! 


Bindu: So we need to recharge our own gayakis in these times of ‘eclecticism’ as has been 
the argument going on for a long time now in some quarters. 


Panditji: There are reasons for such attitudes. People don't understand what gharana is. 
Even gharana people don't bother about the stylistic manners of the gharanas but they have 
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started following the phenomenon of ‘their sons and their sons and their sons’. That is not 
gharana. Gharana is the name of your musical sanskaras. Supposing J go to the family of 
Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, just blindly, that is nothing. I should follow his music—go to the 
person who belongs to his music—may be his family member or may not be. When these 
things have started developing, every second person anywhere, whosoever is born in the 
gharana they will say—Oh! you are our khaleefaa.” Are, gaanaa to suno, pehle woh karta 
kyaa hai, kyaa maaloom champen bechta ho.» Go and listen to his music first and see what 
is hedoing? 
Bindu: Do you think that gharana (gayaki) is the ultimate goal? 


Panditji: No, ultimate is music. And gayaki is a discipline. Style is a discipline. And after 
tremendous practice of discipline, when the consciousness of discipline is not there, that is 
the real goal of musician. 


Bindu: How would you compare your system of teaching with the way gharana gayakis 
were taught by your predecessors? 


Panditji: Generally the gharana musician will ask the student to go on blindly following 
him, as it is. But this is not my method. After a prolonged involvement in the field of teaching, 
Thad to evolve a method so that students could benefit more within a short period of time. 
Actually it is a spoonfeeding style, because these days a student cannot afford to be always 
with the guru and gurus also cannot afford to feed every student from their own pockets. 
This teaching methodology suits the circumstances for teaching and learning today, more 
than anything else. 


Bindu: So learning is easier under this system. 
Panditji: You can say. 


Bindu: In your many years of teaching, you must have come across many peculiar prob- 
lems in the learning process and found their solutions. Could you recall some of these 
experiences? 


Panditji: Yes, it happens. One innocent question is always on the mind of the students, 
Sirji how to practice. At one level you cannot treat two students with the same prescription. 
You tell Mr A, open your mouth, and to Mr B, don't open your mouth this much. To Mr A, 
avoid the nasal tone, to Mr B, improve your nasal tone, and so on. Same way, our elders used 
to teach dhrupad to a particular voice texture and Khayal to another, and Tappa particularly 
to the person whose voice is dull and flexible, so that the small intricate tans of Tappa make 
the person's voice more flexible. 

Teaching is also a psychologicat handling—you have to find out the student's inner 
mind—why he or she is stuck. So many times it happens, specially with shy girls, who 
sometimes get stuck even at the smallest phrase; they don't know themselves why the piece 
is not coming with ease, Ask them to stop shaking their head, and sing the same, slowly and 
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gradually speeding up and immediately it will give them good results. Sur hilaao, sar mat 
hilaao?* 

Once a student asked me, Sirji, «par ka Sa nahi lagta.” | asked her, Re, Ga lagta hai?® 
She said yes. Then I said, don't say Sa nahi lagta, tum nahi lagate Sa“, your concentration 
is disturbed at the Sa. Then | tell her, stay at Ni, then go to Sa on the same breath without 
breaking. You have to put yourself into the student's situation, then you can handle him/her 
very easily. Once I asked a student just to practice the sapat, Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni, Sa Ni 
Dha Pa Ma Ga Re Sa, and give the emphasis on upper Sa, and she couldn't do it satisfactorily. 
Then [ had to point out—your aarohee ends at Ni and avrohi starts from upper Sa. Then she 
understood. Generally, when the track of sargam does not run simultaneously in the mind 
with the track of akar being rendered, mistakes happen. They should run simultaneously. 
Sargam should always be in the mind, like the shadow of the note. 


Bindu: That is very touching—the sargam in the mind like the shadow of the note... 


Panditji: About practising the tala, I always tell students to play the tala on the tabla, with 
rendering of the bols, and eyes on the hands and ears on the tone of the tabla bols. 

Sometimes the pronunciation of the word also disturbs the music, particularly for the non- 
Hindi-speaking students. So we have to correct their bol, make it correct in accent and then 
fitin the music. 

Most of the students, while learning, start ‘performing’ with you, out of excitement. You 
have to remind them again and again, please give me a chance also! 


Bindu: Do you think that non-Hindustani-speaking students have a lot of potential for 
growth in Hindustani vocal music? 


Panditji: 1 must say that there are plenty of such students nowadays, particularly from 
Bengal—both east and west**—and Afghanistan. I always tell every student to study the 
Hindustani language either in Urdu script or in Devnagri script. Sometimes they do, but you 
know that what is lacking is lacking. One should not always try to find out the back-door 
entries into such a big house of music. The successful ones are those who absorb the 
language along with other aspects of the culture related to the music. 


Bindu: Do you think that the best is being done for gharana training of students in this 
generation? 

Panditji: Not at all. And only because of over-exposure of every musician to the student, 
not giving him the time to follow one school for a long time. 

Bindu: One school and one guru! 


Panditji: Of course. The guru-shishya tradition is such an old one. The shishya always 
surrendered completely, and spending all his time with the guru for years together, the 
hundreds of good qualities of the guru rubbed on him automatically, as a part of his style of 
living. I belong to this old tradition, that is really no more. 
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Pandit Amarnath in Chicago, May 1981. On this first visit to the United States, he performed at the 
inauguration of the Sackler Memorial Museum and Library of Asian Studies. ut the invitation of Harvard 
University of which the Museum is a part. The photograph is by Prem Mohlajee, his host in Chicago. 


Bindu: You belong to the old tradition, but also to the new tradition, where the teacher can 
tell what he is actually teaching. 


Panditji: Gurus can teach only if they know how to perform, to demonstrate what they are 
saying. If a particular raga has a definite set of rules, a certain style, then one must know why. 
Swallowing the formula handed down through the ages is not inculcating music in its totality. 


Bindu: Lack of solid guidance is a major problem nowadays. What is the solution to a 
situation when a good student has, may be due to the lack of solid guidance, got into a 
khichdi style? 

Panditji: Solution? To teach seriousness of purpose to anybody cannot be called a 
solution. Is there any solution for that? To renew the values of the old music atmosphere, can 
there be any solution? We are definitely dying, musically, in spite of the best talents, the 
microphones, the radios, the TVs, the concerts and conferences, air trips abroad, and so on. 
Unless the entertaining tendencies are discouraged, nothing can be ‘solved’. Music should 
become a part of our life, like daily rituals, suffused with feeling and spirit. Only then is it 
possible to be spiritual and divine and only then can we be ‘Indian’, and true human beings. 


Bindu: Since you say that we are ‘dying’, musically, is this why you have developed this 
feeling? 


Panditji: You see music is an art of peace-times. And otherwise also, it is considered a 
Juxury. Now let us discuss peace. Where is peace in this fast world? Money, money every- 
where. Man is being sold, so the soul is also on sale, time is also on sale, but the inner peace, 
that is not for sale. When there is no inner peace, how can music flourish? The scope of our 
classical music can be expanded, it can be spread anywhere and everywhere, but it is fast 
becoming worthless for human use. And worst, it has become an item of luxury. Some 
evening shows, gatherings, but still you cannot smell music in the air. No student is free from 


career-mindedness. 
Bindu: Career-mindedness, and art as a kind of commodity! 


Panditji: Oh yes! Nobody thinks of learning music for the sake of music. In the universities, 
students join music courses, and music faculties accept these students for their own survival. 
Nobody looks for real talent and the passion for learning music. To the gurus, students come 
with the same career-minded questions, even they judge their gurus accordingly. 


Bindu: You made so many suggestions in the project report on Hindustani teaching 
system, which was done for the Indian Council for Social Science Research, a project which 
you directed during the late eighties. How did you propose to reform the teaching system to 
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fight this ‘dying atmosphere’. 

Panditji: Yes, | suggested so many things, for change within the university system itself, 
condemning nothing. I had suggested that the bombastic syllabi be softened and minimized 
and a few students at a time stick to one guru or one gharana up to the last, and not so many 
gurus to a few students—one for Sa, one for Re, one for vadi and one for samvadi (/augh- 
ing)! And the time-tested method of teaching of the gharana be introduced. This report—to 
the bad luck of the students in our universities in India—was not published by the ICSSR 
and has virtually gone underground! Bureaucracy has killed the Jabour that has gone into 
this precious work. 


Bindu: What suggestion did you make to the Government of India in terms of handling 
the gharanas, and also the university system of education in music? 


Panditji: The proposal was to set up a National Screening Committee for classical music, 
affiliated to the Culture Ministry and not to the Education Ministry. The committee would 
first screen the teachers and gurus before being allowed to teach, whether in the tradition of 
the gharana, or in the university or in the kendras or privately. There would be screening of 
gurus (aachaaryas) and screening for the teachers (shikshaks). Gharana representatives 
from all over the country would be invited to make a cadre of musicians who would form this 
committee. The cadre could then be divided, gharana-wise, into sub-committees or wings 
which would be responsible for safeguarding the teaching policy in institutions throughout 
the country, including their own gharanas as well. 

The committee would issue a licence to a gharana teacher through the screening commit- 
tee, which would allot the right student to the right gharana. The emphasis on the whole 
would shift to gharana teaching at the home of the guru, because it is the gurus who are 
upholding the traditions of the gharana, and there should be schemes for providing them 
financial help as they often, on their own, train several shishyas at a time. The idea is to 
provide them employment at home for this great contribution they are making. 


Bindu: The University Grants Commission has been spending crores of rupees on music 
education year in and year out. Yours was the only major research into this contemporary 
situation after a century of university teaching of classical music. And it is definitely a 
pathfinder. Of course it has questioned seriously the system, the packaging of our classical 
music into a western education format, and as a result, its negligible output over the last 
century in terms of performers. And yet the report has not been made public. 


Panditji: Bureaucracy. Complications of bureaucracy. Still, from my side the work has not 
gone waste; the crucial points of that research have been published here and there, whenever 
Thave had the chance. The project is a well-known affair everywhere in the world of music. 
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NOTES 


The time cycle played on any percussion instrument. 

Service. 

‘Will you serve me?” 

Discipline after the gandaa or sacred thread ceremony. 

Discipte. 

Swara. 

A person who thirsts for knowledge. 

The thirst (for knowledge). The word jigyaasaa literally refers to (intellectual) inquiry. 
Sacrament. 

Ragas of seven notes. 

Improvisation with words of lyric. 

Question-answer. 

Continuous travelling through the scale. From phirna, to roam about. 
Jagah is place. Nikalvana, hete, is to bring out (of the student). 
Little, quick twist in notes. 

Literally, a loop. A loop-like structure with notes. 

Open. 

Very slow beat cycle (of 14 beats). 

Slow. 

Beats. 

Fifty-six beat jhumra, i.e. very slow. 

The tom-nom alap; used in the initial phase of rendering the raga, it is an alap without lyrics but using 
the tom-nom phonemes. 

Laya-based improvisation of the instruments. 

Deeds. 

Birth, 


“You belong to a gharana by your musical deeds; you do not qualify on the basis of your being born 
into it.’ 


‘In the lane of a neighbourhood." 


‘The ocean of nada is a highly difficult rasa.” 
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29. 
30. 
31. 
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53). 
34. 


35. 
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Heir to the gharana. 


‘O—at least here his music, see what he is doing, who knows he may just be selling mutton chops,’ 
‘Move the notes, don't move the head.” 

*Sirji, I am not able to reach the upper Sa (or the first note of the upper octave).” 

“Are you able to reach the Ri and Ga of the upper octave?" 

‘Don't say it is not possible to reach the Sa, you are not able to sing the Sa.” 


Meaning West Bengal (India) and Bang)adesh. 


